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Aurrep Barron, EpIiror. 


DIOTREPHIASIS. 
IV. 








HAVE a theory, not as to the radical na- 
ture and causes of Diotrephiasis, but in re- 
gard to the prevalence of it at the present 


time, which I will broach at this stage of our 
investigations, as it may throw light on many 


experiences, and lead to interesting confes- 


sions dnd disclosures. 


I am satisfied that Emanuel Swedenborg is 


the most notable example of Diotrephiasis in 
modern times, and is the immediate progenitor 
of nearly all the cases of it, that abound 
among spiritualists. 
ings, and speak what I know, in what I have 
to say of him, 


1. He regarded himself as superior, not 
only toall modern teachers, but to the apos- 
tles and Primitive Church. He discarded about 


half of the Bible, including all the writings 
of Paul, as not belonging to the “ word,” and 
he made the other half a most obsequious ser- 
vant to his own independent revelation, by 
means of his doctrine of the “ double sense.” 
He professed to be a teacher, not only of this 
world but of the angelic world. He displaced 
Christ himself by his theory of the Godhead, 
which is that there is but one divine person, 
which person was manifested in Christ ; or in 
other words, that the person called Christ was 
not the Son of God, personally distinct from 


the Father, but the Father himself. Having 


thus made vacant the second office in heaven, 
he stepped into it himself, and professed to be 
the great mediator and interpreter of God to 
man. So much to show that Swedenborg had 
the Diotrephiasis. 


2. Modern Spiritualism is a reproduction of 
Swedenborgianism, as appears from the follow- 
It was preceded by a great revi- 


ing facts: 
val of Swedenborgianism in 1843. Professor 


Bush, at that time a fresh convert and zealous 
teacher of Swedenborgianism, ushered in the 


new dispensation by becoming sponsor for A. 


J. Davis in the infancy of his revelation, pro- 
claiming him a true medium of Swedenborg. 
A. J. Davis himself, in his autobiography, re- 
ports that he had two ghostly interviews with 
Swedenborg in perscn in the early period of 
his career, in which he evidently received hig 


Ihave studied his writ- 


commission and inspiration. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to add that the two systems are identi- 
cal or very similar in their main ideas about 
intuition, love and wisdom, familiarity of the 
living with the dead, classification of spheres, 
astronomical theology, &c., &c. Thus the 
history and character of Spiritualism both 
prove it to be Swedenborgianism gone to seed. 

Now putting these two facts together—the 
Diotrephiasis of Swedenborg and the Sweden- 
borgian genesis of Spiritualism—I maintain 
that the present epidemic of Diotrephiasis 
among Spiritualists is just what might have 
been expected from the law of propagation. 
The last generation had one Swedenborg ;_ this 
generation has hundreds, if not thousands. 
The gencral features are the same in sire and 
descendants, viz., contempt for the Bible (dis- 
guised or open); assumption of scientific and 
spiritual superiority over the apostles and 
Primitive Church ; juggling disposal of either 
the divinity or personality of Christ; profes- 
sion of omniscience, and universal mediator- 
ship. ’ 
But A. J. Davis and the rest of the three 
hundred omniscients (more or less) say that 
they are altogether independent of Sweden- 
borg, and reject his pretensions and doctrines. 
So they are independent of each other and re- 
ject each other’s pretensions and doctrines. 
But this antagonism, in one case as well as the 
other, only proves that they all have the 
Diotrephiasis, which forbids each to acknowl- 
edge any superior. It does not prove that 
they are not brethren by birth, and all lineally 
descended from the great Diotrephian sire— 
Emanuel Swedenborg. ‘It is a wise child 
that knows its own father.” 
It is the misery and the inevitable doom of 
the sons of pride that they can only beget sons 
like themselves, who in due time are sure to 
rise up against their parents. Swedenborg 
undoubtedly intended to make A. J. Davis a 
docile medium of himself, but he could only 
make him like unto himself, an independent 
revelator, ready, as soon as he was grown, to 
kick out of his way all previous revelations, 
Swedenborg’s among the rest, as Swedenborg 
had kicked out the revelations of Paul and the 
other apostles. 

Such is my theory of the Diotrephian epi- 
demic. J. H. N. 


TALK IN THE STRAWBERRY FIELD. 


robins, “green fields, manure-drawing, 
plowing and plant-setting—items that are 
specially prominent in my little world. Help 
has been hired, and I esteem myself particu- 
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larly fortunate in securing the services of my 
old co-laborer, Mr. Eber. He was on his 
knees beside me, deftly and rapidly setting 
the plants, when looking up and observing that 
no one was near, he remarked in a somewhat 
embarrassed manner, that he felt under last- 
ing obligations to me. 

Myself.—How can that be? I do not re- 
collect anything wherein you are my debtor. 

Eber.—You know you gave me a year ago 
a pamphlet entitled “‘ Male Continence ?” 

M.—Yes; Idoremember. I presume I 
have given away or sold a dozen of them 
since, and I might not have thought of it again, 
had you not spoken. 

E.—-Well, I have demonstrated that the 
practice there recommended, is a sound and 
healthy one ; and I believe it is of more value 
to the world than I can begin to express. I 
would not be back where I was a year ago, 
for any money. My wife feels just so. Her 
health has improved wonderfully ; and alto- 
gether, the prospects of my family are a hun- 
dred per cent. brighter than they were. I 
have noticed also a great improvement in my 
own health and power for business. 

* Yes,” said I, wishing to call his attention 
to the philosophy of the practice, “‘ Male Con- 
tinence is a most conservative doctrine.” 

E.—Conservative ? How is that? I had 
supposed that you Communists were the most 
radical of folks, and that this was one of your 
most radical notions. It has certainly pro- 
duced a most radical change in my feelings, 
circumstances and prospects. 

M.—Well, you must excuse me for us- 
ing this word conservative in a sense some- 
what different from the popular one. The fact 
is, that I have lately been riding a nice little 
hobby named “ Conservation.” Webster de- 
fines this word as “‘the act of preserving, 
guarding or protecting ; the keeping of a thing 
in a safe or entire state; preservation.”— 
Now if you will add to this definition of con- 
servation the idea of transmutation or change 
of a thing from & comparatively useless to a 
more useful form, you will get my idea of con- 
servation. Here is the Quinnipiac running by 
with a pleasant ripple. That ripple is of no 
special use to you or me; but supposing we 
wished to build a silk-factory, and drive the 
machinery by water power; we would then 
build a dam yonder where the high lands ap- 
proach each other and narrow the valley, and 
thus we would conserve this now useless force, 
indicated by that ripple. The locomotive yon- 
der, that is just now lifting his powerful voice, 
serves us for another illustration. The fire 
under the boiler is of no partioular use on this 
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warm day, only as the heat that it produces is 
conserved or utilized by being transmuted into 
the rapid motion of the train as well as into 
the warning note which it gives on approach- 
ing the depot. Thus you see that notwith- 
standing the learning of the manifold uses of 
steam was a radical improvement, it was also a 
most conservative invention. 

£.—I see; and it is in this way that you 
propose to show that Male Continence is a con- 
servative doctrine ? 

M.—-Certainly. Here is a certain power 
which, in the very incontinent practice of most 
married people, is wantonly squandered, result- 
ing in immediate exhaustion and weakness to 
the man, and in the burdens of excessive child- 
bearing to the woman, and in a life of slavery 
to a large family on the part of both parents ; 
whereas if this power was always exercised 
within certain limits, except where offspring is 
desired, the result would be the conservation 
of an inconceivably valuable force that might 
be applied to bettering the condition of every 
member of the human race. 


“ That’s so,” said Mr. E., enthusiastically ; 
‘¢any married man who is not converted to the 
doctrine of Male Continence after understand- 
ing it, is a fool.’”” H. J. 8. 


A JEWISH-AMERICAN IDEA. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., January, 26, 1867. 
ET it never be forgotten that it is to the 
Jew and the Jewish school which Christ 
trained, that the Greeks and the Gentiles of 
the whole world owe the doctrine of regene- 
ration. That idea never came out of any ancient 
nation but the Jewish. The Greeks had no 
such idea. No Socrates or other philosopher 
of theirs came saying, as Christ said, “Except 4 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.’? Thatisa Bible idea exclusively. 


The doctrine of conversion being thus a Jew- 
ish one in its origin, is also one which dis- 
tinguishes in the present day the orthodox 
churches in this country from nearly all other 
religionists. It exists but faintly in the most 
orthodox churches of England and Germany. 
They may tolerate sporadic cases of conver- 
sion as belonging to asingular and harmless 
order of experience ; but the idea of preaching 
it to everybody—of calling all men to a dis- 
tinct change of heart as a requisite of true 
religion—has first been systematically adopted 
by the revival churches of America. Wesley 
and Whitefield of England, it is true, were 
apostles of this idea, but they had to leave the 
old world to find a suitable field for their doc- 
trine, and the influence of their preaching 
took effect more in this country than it did in 
theirown. After making all due individual 
exceptions, the theory of conversion, as a uni- 
versal necessity, isin modern times distinctly 
an American idea. . 

Now this idea, embodied in revivals, has 
been growing in this country since the time of 
Whitfield or before. It became very strong 
in cornection with the labors of President 
Edwards. He had great influence in New 





Haven, Northampton, and central New Eng- 
land, and did more perhaps to Americanize the 
idea we have described than anybody else. 
He was a great promoter of revivals, and 
doubtless stood in considerable fellowship with 
Whitefield. After him came on the war of the 
American Revolution, ana perhaps interfered, 
toa certain extent, with religious progress, 
but very soon after the last war with England, 
revivals began again, and went on with 
more and more success, drawing men into 
full co-operation with them, until finally was 
developed the system of New Measures. 
In that system, instead of treating revivals as 
things that were to come and go like rain by 
some unknown decree, men found that God 
used means in which they could co-operate, 
anda revival became an intelligible affair. 
The understanding of the subject grew 
apace, until the perfect theory of con- 
version and regeneration came out in New 
Haven in 1834. Conversion then rose to the 
hight of full salvation—reached the standard 
expressed by John’s epistle, ‘“‘ He that is born 
of God doth not commit sin.” Whitefield, 
Edwards, Beecher, and the other pioneers, 
never came up to that pitch; but in gaining 
distinctly the idea of conversion and regene- 
ration, they prepared for the steady advance 
of truth on that subject, till it arrived at a full 
development. After the whole truth on the 
subject had received birth in 1834, there was 
a dropping away and suspension of operations 
in the special line of revivals. 


The last thirty years have been taken up 
with the development of Temperance, Spirit- 
ualism, Anti-Slavery reformation, discussion 
of Women’s Rights and other external re- 
forms, which were all incited and sustained 
by the spirit that came into the country through 
the revivals of the two previous genera- 
tions. It is the leaven of those revivals that 
has been working in all these reformations, and 
that lifted the northern people to the euthusi- 
asm which carried them through the late na- 
tional war. God’s method of advance is 
to work awhile at the internal process—the 
spiritual phenomena of conversions and revi- 
vals—carry it as far as is useful, and then sus- 
pend that form of work, and develope the ex- 
ternal movements.that naturally come out of 
it, and wait patiently for the time to come 
when the internal advance can be started 
again. Appearances indicate that the cycle 
of outward reform is about fulfilled, and that 
the revival movement is again ready to take up 
its march. 


A REVIVAL CHAMPION.* 

‘ne eareer of Dr. Lyman Beecher was in- 

teresting, as being coincident with the last 
great period of revivals. Born as a child of 
the Edwards revival, he became an exponent of 
the New School which succeeded it, whose 
battle-cry against the unconverted was “ Instant 
Repentance.” In his autobiography occurs the 





* “ Autobiography, Correspondence, etc., of Lyman Beech- 
er, D. D. Edited by Charles Beecher.” New York: Harper 
Brothers. 





a 4 
following desfription of the fervor with which 
he entered in‘o the conflict : 

Niles and I walked over twice a week to 
West Haven, and spoke in evening meetings in 
Father Williston’s society. The people turned 
out to hear us, and there were some conversions. 
I had much interest in my subjects; was im- 
pulsive and vehement. Wish I could hear some- 
body speak asI used to then. I “tore a passion 
to tatters.” Niles thought me too vehement, 
flowery, metaphorical. He spoke sensibly and 
well, but couldn’t keep up with me anyhow—too 
rhetorical, he said. I could see there was inter- 
est when I spoke. The fact is, made the ap- 
plication of my sermons about as pungent then 
as ever afterward. 

I did it by instinct. I had read Edwards’ 
Sermons. There’s nothing comes within a thou- 
sand miles of them now. But I never tried tc 
copy him, nor any body else. I did it because I 
wanted to....I was made for action. The Lord 
drove me, but | was ready. Ihave always been 
going at full speed. The fifty years of my ac- 
tive life have been years of rapid development. 

I foresaw it from the first. I had studied the 
prophecies, and knew that the punishment of the 
Anti-christian powers was just at hand. I read 
also the signs of the times. I felt as if the conver- 
sion of the world to Christ was near. It was with 
such views of the prophetic future that I from 
the beginning consecrated myself to Christ, with 
special reference to the scenes I saw to be open- 
ing to the world. I have never laid out great 
plans. Ihave always waited, and watched the 
fulfillments of prophecy, and followed the lead- 
ings of Providence. From the beginning my 
mind has taken in the Church of God, my coun- 
try, and the world as given to Christ. It is 
this that has widened the scope of my activities 
beyond the common sphere of pastoral labor. 
For I soon found myself harnessed to the Char- 
iot of Christ, whose wheels of fire have rolled 
onward, high and dreadful to his foes, and 

lorious to his friends. I could not stop. As 

emands were made by events, I met them to 
the best of my ability. My ideas were all my 
own. 


The book is full of racy anecdote and des- 
cription. Here is a Beecheresque account of a 
revival which occurred in his young days: 


Soon after our marriage, while we lived at 
Aunt Phebe Gardiner’s, the revival, which had 
been checked, burst forth with unexpected power. 
The interest in the spring of 1799 had been suffi- 
cient to check division and unite the Church in 
work. It declined, however, during summer, 
and did not break out again till January, 1800. 

That revival began like a flash of lightning 
and ended like a flash of lightning, It was the 
only time I ever had a revival without feeling it 
beforehand in my own soul. 


Before evening service, one Sabbath, news 
came to me that two of Deacon Sherrell’s sons 
were under conviction. Oh, how I went down 
there! Whether walking, or flying, or on tip- 
toe, I don’t know. WhenlI got into the dea- 
con’s seat, oh how I preached! I spilled over. 
All the old folks waked up; and when I went 
home, after meeting, to Aunt Phebe’s, the young 
people all flowed together there. I knew what 
it was: the good tolks all felt that they had a 
revival, and now was their time. 

One young lady was in distress. “Oh what 
shall I do? what shall I do?’ she exclaimed. 
At once her eyes blazed up with joy: “Oh, 
bless God that I was born a sinner !” 

I asked her afterward what she meant by 
that. “ Why, if I hadn’t been a sinner, Christ 
wouldn’t have died for me!” 

“Ts jt the glory of God in that that pleases 
you ?” 

“ Yes.” 

That was good New School doctrine. I was 
active then on those points. I took great pains 
to see that they were converted in Hopkins’s 
way. 

The work went on gloriously for six weeks, 
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and shook the whole town. Eighty were con- 
verted and fifty united to the Church. 

Beecher was a noble man, a paladin for the 
truth as he understood it, and his life was full of 
a quaint, juicy humanity, that rendered him a 
charming companion. Nothing can be better 
than the reading of this book to bring back the re- 
ligious and social life of New England fifty years 
ago, with its first stir of Bible Societies and 
Missionary Societies; the times of ministerial 
influence and federal politics; the times of the 
Christian Observer and the Christian Spectator, 
and the Unitarian breach, &c., &c. 


Beecher’s work was done before Perfection- 
ism and Communism came into the field. The 
veteran’s eye was perhaps too dim to recognize 
in these new ideas the re-forming of the line of 
battle which he had so long commanded, to 
meet the advance of the age; but had he lived 
he would have seen that we are carrying the old 
banner on to new conquests, and he would have 
rejoiced in the prospect of those means which 
religious socialism offers for helping converts to 
stay converted, and making a revival perpetual. 

; G. 


THE ISLAND OF JERSEY. 


if besa: mere speck on the map of the world, 
is one of a group of islands off the west 
coast of Normandy, known as the “ Channel 
Islands,” of which it is the largest and most in- 
teresting. 

These bits of land must have formed part and 
parcel of the main land, ages ago. The natives, 
who are of Norman descent, retain the use of 
the old mother tongue, and jabber away in a 
patois that must be startling to a Parisian. 
Some of the old feudal customs also are still 
found among them. 


But who cares to know about a patch of 
earth (of the area of London!) aside from the 
great thoroughfares of the world? 


It is, however, for that very reason, I think, 
that some would like it all the better. It is 
partly that fact that gives it a poetry of its 
own. There is a freshness and an air of re- 
pose about it that are captivating to some tem- 
peraments. Numbers (specially families of re- 
tired military and naval officers) resort to it, 
to live a quiet and inexpensive life ; thus its so- 
ciety is for the most part select. 


But you may withdraw into the charm- 
ing recesses of this bijou of an island, and 
fancy yourself almost in paradise. Though only 
twelve miles by six in extent, it has a marked 
character. You cannot approach it without de- 
ference ; for it is guarded by rocks that com- 
mand the utmost respect. All around it, the 
shores bristle with them; a fit casket to the 
jewel within. 

The indentations of the land take the form 
of the most picturesque bays conceivable ; each 
one with its wooded ravine threading its way 
inland, and forming an approach of singular 
beauty. The whole surface of the island is in- 
tersected by valleys of the greatest luxuriance, 
flowing with milk (if not with honey) from Al- 
derney cows. As you roll along these vales on 
a sunny day in the month of May, such are 
your surroundings that you feel very much as 
though lifted up somewhere between heaven 
and earth, What an effulgence of the land- 
scape! Even on the high lands, many of the 


roads (which are every where good) are over- 
arched with trees, more particularly so the in- 
tersecting lanes, to an extent I have never 
known elsewhere ; a feature of itself sufficient to 
stamp the island in the eyes of an amateur. 
These lanes have sidewalks of pavement, tempt- 
ing the lounger on and on; they are full of 
poetry. 

And then, vegetation is so rich. Your giant 
Chaumontelle pear, (of luscious renown), your 
peach, your plum, your apricot, your straw- 
berry, and perchance your fig, what flavor! 
And your apple orchards; did you ever see 
finer festoons? Branch after branch waving 
with burdens of every hue, some even trailing 
along the ground for support. Exuberance 
everywhere. Flowers also luxuriate in this 
balmy clime; shall I specify? Some of them, 
at least, have left behind them the legacy of a 
sunny recollection. The moss rose, for instance, 
(with us so chary of its favors), is there ram. 
pant, coursing all over your walls to the very 
gable end. The ranunculus Asiaticus, and the 
polyanthus, I have sought in vain their like since 
bidding adieu to those radiant parterres. How 
then, could you help feeling rich in such a lap? 

And there is such a magical contrast, too, 
when you turn from these gentle traits of the 
interior to the sternness of the northern sea- 
board. There is not a wilder-looking strand, 
perhaps anywhere, than those granite cliffs in a 
boisterous hour. And both may be seen at a 
glance, as it were. What with its gem-like 
beauty, richness of produce, advantages for sea- 
bathing and its place amid currents of sea 
and air that for ever renovate, the few years 
spent there by the writer in his youth can never 
be forgotten. 

What these islanders fail to raise them. 
selves, they import from France, duty free most- 
ly, alsofrom England. Their exports are cattle, 
butter, oysters, potatoes, cider, and a species of 
granite (syenite) for building purposes. They 
construct vessels also for foreign ports. Agri- 
culture is behind the times, from subdivision of 
property. Now if these people would only 
take to Communism, what a snug little estate of 
sixty-two square miles each one would own; 
and then he would not need to have a hog-pen 
just under his nose. Their manufactures are 
confined to shoes and hosiery. They number 
nearly sixty thousand ; their militia five thou- 
sand. Ah! Napoleon need never dream of 
recovering that island. 


The form of government is Anglo-Norman. 
The people have no desire whatever to return 
to the mother country, having all they want, 
with asteady rule. They have one strong for- 
tification, which has cost them a million. ster- 
ling, and between twenty and thirty others, hal¢ 
of them martello towers. There are one or 
two spots of historical interest. The ruins of 
Mount Orgueil castle planted upon a bluff, look- 
ing toward France, are notorious as having been 
the retreat of Charles the second, when yet 
prince of Wales, and after his father’s defeat 
at Naseby. Then there is the Hermitage, with 
its usual tale of wonder. 

Finally Victor Hugo (of the imperishable 
“ Les Miserables”) once found room here for his 
big soul, though from motives of policy he with- 
drew to Guernsey, another of the same group. 

R. 8. D. 
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WOOD.-CRAFT. 
v. 

“6 Swe old Trapper” tells me with the as- 

surance of a philosopher, that a dog 
partakes of the spirit or disposition of his mas- 
ter. If the master is vacillating and cowardly, 
his dog will play him the truant; if he is true 
and brave, so will it be with his dog. The 
Trapper’s dog, Watch, was a rare animal of his 
kind—for who ever saw a hunter’s dog that was 
not the best extant? His breed was a cross 
between the bloodhound and spaniel—a breed 
that makes a keen-scented, as well as a saga- 
cious animal. 

With what breathless interest did I listen, in 
childhood, to stories of the wild and daring ad- 
ventures of this wonderful dog and his master ; 
how they chased down the moose and deer; 
treed, or brought to bay, the black bear; tracked 
the beaver, lynx, wolf, fisher, fox and otter ; 
how day after day they have together followed 
a line of sable traps, gathering in those valuable 
animals by scores. But as sure as Watch 
became so rash as to disentangle one of those 
little yellow-haired, soft-footed creatures from 
the trap, while yet alive, just so sure was he to 
receive a terrible chastisement. For no sooner 
was the animal free, than he would seize the dog 
by the tip of the nose, and there cling until the 
flesh gave way between his keen incisors ; and as 
often as our brave dog renewed the charge, so 
often did he meet with the same terrible repulse, 
until finally bulk and bravery would have to 
give way before nimble strategy. 


When Watch had worried a bear until 
bruin was obliged to “tree,” then this dog 
would fasten to the brute’s gambrel, and allow 
himself to be drawn from six to ten feet from 
the ground, before loosening his hold. This 
dog once had a hole punched through his 
ribs by the powerful fore-hoof of a bull 
moose. Imagine the feelings of the master, 
when he found his faithful dog, that had for 
years shared the cainp and chase with him, ly- 
ing on the snow, bleeding, and to all appearances 
dead. Upon examination he found that life yet 
remained ; his dog still breathed. Like a true 
master, he bound up the dog’s wounds with his 
own kerchief, and carried him to his camp; 
and that dog lived to perform many other wor- 
thy exploits. Unlike other dogs, he could never 
be persuaded to lie down in camp by night, but 
preferred the narest rise of ground for his bed, 
that he might be on the alert to any approach- 
ing danger. 

A hunting-dog is truly a wonderful animal. 
He may be trained to any branch of the art 
that the hunter chooses. If he is taught to fol- 
low the moose and bear, he will not leave the 
track of these animals for any smaller game, 
If taught to huut the partridge and squirrel 
only, nothing larger than those animals has any 
charms for him. 


I am somewhat inclined to believe with “ the 
old Trapper,” that dogs in some respects re- 
semble men. I have seen dogs so bold that 
they would not hesitate to grapple with the 
fiercest wild animal of the forest. And on the 
other hand, I have seen a dog so frightened by 
the distant howling of wolves, that he would 
tremble and whine around his master’s legs 
most pitifully. Yet blame not this latter dog ; 
for of all the sounds that greet the éar of a 
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hunter, the howling of a pack of wolves is the 
most dismal. — 

“The old Trapper” told me a tale of two fox- 
hounds which ought to be celebrated in verse; 
but I will leave that task to the poets, and tell 
the story substantially as it was told me: A 
fox came out of a wood and took his way 
rather moderately across a large plain toward 
the Kennebec river, which was then covered 
with ice. When he had got about midway of 
the plain, two large, sleek hounds also came out 
of the wood, bellowing and baying on his track. 
The scene now became intensely interesting to 
the spectator; for the situation of the ground 
afforded a fine opportunity for witnessing the 
chase. The fox did not seem anxious to increase 
the distance between himself and the hounds; 
but frisked about as though he would rather at- 
tract their notice. Nor was he long in doing so, 
for they soon caught sight of him, and the chase 
commenced in earnest. The fox ran directly 
for the river, at a point where the bank 
was precipitous, and thirty feet above the ice. 
“What!” said our spectator to himself, “are 
they all going to destruction together by run- 
ning off that fearful precipice? But see! they 
are on the very brink! Hah! the hounds have 
him! No, he has eluded their jaws by a sud- 
den turn which sends him spinning along the 
very verge of destruction. Ah! that is a feat 
beyond the power of those heavy hounds; no 
power can save them. Alas! their terrible mo- 
mentum, in spite of all efforts to the contrary, 
carries them headlong over that awful cliff; and 
they fall to the ice below with a crash that 
breaks their bones. Reynard pauses on the 
brink for a moment, to bestow one glance on 
the wreck he has made, then turns his attention 
to matters of greater moment to him: perhaps 
to the spoiling of a hen-roost. J. P. i. 


THE FISHERIES OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


II. 

RECENTLY visited a fishery, eleven miles from 

here, said to be the largest in the United States. 
It is owned and conducted by Mr. Edwin Wood, a 
gentleman in every sense of the word, and highly 
spoken of by his employees. He kindly gave me all 
desired information, and took pains to show me the 
different parts of the business. 

There are doubtless many readers of the Crrcv- 
LAR whose fishing education, like my own, has been 
sadly neglected, and whose experience has taught 
them to consider two dozen fish caught with hook 
and line to be a good day’s work, and worthy of be- 
ing recorded as extensive fishing. But I assure them 
they are mistaken ; they are laboring under the same 
delusion that I was in my first fishing excursion. I 
was perhaps five yearsold. 1 had heard of whales 
asthe largest of fish, so one day with a thread for 
a line, and a pin for a hook, I went down to a brook 
at the back of father’s house and succeeded in catch- 
ing a dace, perhaps six inches long. Wild with ex- 
citement, I threw down rod, tackle and fish, sped 
home and rushed into the house, shouting at the top 
of my voice, “Oh mother! I’ve caught a whale! I’ve 
caught a whale!” 

But I have been similarly deluded ever since; for 
in a recent article I mentioned that I had helped to 
catch seventy herrings one morning, and I really 
thought that was good fishing. What then will be 
the surprise of those who are as green as I was a few 
days since, when I state that at Mr. Wood's fishery 
they average seventy thousand (70,000) at a haul, and 
make four hauls a day. One day last week they 
caught at one haul one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand (125,000). And as high as two hundred 
and fifty thousand (250,000) have been caught at 
one haul, This to some may sound rather too much 


like a “fish story,” but my eyes have compelled me 
to believe it. 

I will endeavor to describe the way the business 
is carried on. The seine is 2500 yards long and 
22 feet wide. This seine is taken aboard of two 
boats, each manned by fifteen men, and carried 
directly out into the sound a mile and a half. The 
boats then separate, each boat paying out the net till 
all is paid out, when they return to the shore, bring- 
ing ropes attached to the ends of the seine. One of 
these ropes is twenty-two hundred yards long, and the 
other eleven hundred. These ropes are then tied to 
drums at the ends of a line of windlasses over half 
a mile long. A span of horses are hitched to each 
windlass, and the process ot hauling in is commenced. 
When adrum becomes filled with rope, the rope is 
attached to another drum many yards nearer the cen- 
ter of the line, and the horses are changed to another 
windlass. There are in all, fourteen of these wind- 
lasses ; the inner ones being about one hundred yards 
apart. It takes from five to nine hours to land the 
seine, according as the horses are driven fast or slow. 
At the beginning and end of the season, they make 
four hauls per day ; but in the middle of the season, 
when the fish are the most numerous, hands can- 
not be obtained to take care of more than what is 
caught at two, or at most three hauls, in twenty- 
four hours. 

When the ends of the net reach the shore, the 
boat hands begin stowing it away in their boats, as 
it is drawn in. When the last windlass is reached, 
the remaining part of the net containing the fish, is 
opposite the landing wharf, which is built into the 
water slantingly, and is seventy yards long and fif- 
teen feet wide. If the number of fish is great, a 
number of hauls is made with a small hand seine, 
till the large one is so relieved that it can be landed. 
And oh, what a sight then meets the eye! This wharf, 
seventy yards long and fifteen feet wide, is covered 
knee-deep with a living, writhing mass of fish, good, 
bad and indifferent. The roar of their flappings, I 
am told, may be heard for a mile. 

The boatmen now take on the remainder of the 
empty net, and returning to the fishing ground, go 
through the same process, which takes, as before 
said, upwards of five hours. But now the fish are 
caught, what shall we do with them? The scason 
is too far advanced to ship them fresh; so they 
must be cured on the spot. This is no boys’ 
play, I assure you. Fifty or sixty hands, half of 
them women, stand ready to dispose of the fish. 
Four men, armed with scoop shovels, commence at 
the ends of the wharf and shovel the fish into tubs; 
i.e. the bulk, which are herring ; the remainder con- 
sisting of shad, rock, perch, cat, &c., are cast behind 
the shovelers, to be again sorted by another party, who 
carry the shad ana rock to their proper table to be fit- 
ted for salting. Another set ofhandstake the herring 
tubs as fast as they are filled, and empty them ontwo 
tables, each capable of holding two or three wagon 
loads of fish, and having tops four inches thick. 
Around these two tables stand from thirty to forty 
persons, about two thirds being women, called 
“cutters.” Each is armed with asharp knife. With 
one hand they seize the fish by the back, hold it firm- 
ly on the table, belly downwards, while with the 
knife they cut off the head and edge of the belly 
with one stroke, a little curved, sweep out the entrails 
with the end of the knife, which is square; toss the 
first thus decapitated and disemboweled into a tub, 
with another fish sweep the head and entrails into 
another tub, and so repeat ad infinitum. I should 
judge that a good hand will thus handle ten fish a 
minute, perhaps more. 

The tubs of headless fish are now.turned into a 
sieve with handles, as described in a former article, 
carried by two men to the water’s edge, and while 
one pours in water, the other stirs them with a ladle, 
After a minute’s washing they look clean and eata- 
ble. Then they are carried and emptied into a deep 
trough, six feet long, at the ends of which stand two 
men who each throw upon the tub of fish a shovel- 
full of salt; then dropping their shovels, they seize a 
mammoth pudding-stick with a five-feet handle, and 
vigorously stir the fish and salt. By this time not a 
scale is left upon the fish. They are now unceremo, 





niously shoveled into a hogshead and left six days 





to pickle; after which they are taken out into the 
tubs again and empted into bins to drain and dry. 
From these bins they are taken and packed with salt 
in half and whole barrels, which, after a pickle has 
been poured in to fill all vacancies, are headed up, 
sealed, branded, and stored away in quietness and 
peace, to await shipment to different parts of the world. 
The remaining process through which the fish goes 
is as well known to the readers of the CrrcULAR as 
tome. At this fishery about two millions of fish 
can be cured at one time. 


Now don’t fancy because you think it fine sport 
to spend a half day occasionally in fishing, that it 
costs nothing to supply the markets of the world 
with fish. Men, and women too, sometimes, will fish 
a few hours just for the fun of the thing. But it is 
quite a different matter to make a business of it. 
The fishing season lasts fourteen weeks; and during 
that time there is no day nor night, neither Sunday. 
All days and all hours are alike. And the same 
hands go through the ceaseless round 1 have de- 
scribed for fourteen long weeks. To be sure they 
eat thrice in twenty-four hours, and for a short time 
while the seine is coming in each time, the boatmen 
catch a little steep. If the cuiters are active they 
sometimes get one haul disposed of before the next 
comes in; then they throw themselves anywhere, 
and are asleep at once. There are a number of over- 
seers who have to be constantly watching to prevent 
some of them from slipping off and going to sleep. 
I was quite surprised to hear them all singing whilst 
I was there; but an overseer told me that if he 
let them stop singing it would be impossible to keep 
them awake. He said it was no uncommon sight to 
see them fast asleep cutting fish: And those carry- 
ing away the offal would, in their sleepy state, carry 
and dump a tub of fish instead of offal. They sing 
strange negro melodies of a religious nature, having 
a short chorus at the end of each line. Sometimes 
there will come a strong wind, which makes it im- 
possible to draw the seine, at which time they turn 
into bunks, similar to soldiers’ barracks, and make 
up for lost time. But if the weather is fair, they do 
not do what we call “go to bed,” from one week’s 
end to another; but sleep as the paddy’s turkey sat, 
standing. 

Their food consists of corn-bread and fish, and a 
home-made coffee. Fried fish for breakfast, and 
stewed for dinner; and every third day, pork. Whis- 
key is served to them three times a day. The bread 
is baked in a large oven built for the purpose; and 
one house is devoted to cooking fish. The overseers 
eatin Mr. Wood's office; and fare, I believe, the 
same as the others. 

All the work which I have described succeeding 
the landing of the fish, is performed under a large 
shed. The heads, entrails, and worthless fish are 
carried in tubs and emptied into huge ox-carts which 
are drawn on to the adjoining farm, scattered, and 
plowed under. 

A little estimate will show at a glance that to suc- 
cessfully carry on such a fishery, requires a large 
capital. A seine and rope costs ten thousand dollars 
($10,000), and lasts but two years. It requires up- 
ward of one hundred hands, at wages averaging one 
dollar and a half per day. It requires three boats, 
each worth five hundred dollars. The houses, sheds, 
windlasses, wharf, &c., cost ten thousand dollars. 
Casks and barrels, four thousand dollars. Seven 
thousand bushels of salt are used. Fourteen hosres 
are also required. To recapitulate : 


Cost of seine, . - - $ 10,000 
Cost of buildings, - - . 10,000 
Cost of boats, - - 1,500 


100 hands at $1.50 per wa for 14 weeks, 14,700 


Casks and salt, - 11,000 
14 horses, - - - - 1,400 
"48,600 

Interest‘on above, = - , - 2,916 
: Total, $51,516 


Mr. Wood assures me that the cost of carrying on 
a fishery is three times greater than before the war; 
and that the price of fish is less. He affirms that he 
is losing money every day. Still he does not seem 
discouraged. He is distributing considerable money 
among the colored people at any rate. He does not 
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need nor desire puffing, for he has been in the busi- 
ness for twenty-five years, and his reputation is es- 
tablished; his brand of fish brings the highest mar- 
ket price, and he may be ranked as a prince of fish- 
ermen. At the North, a fisherman is considered as 
rather a worthless piece of flesh. Here it is the con- 
trary. It takes a wise head and large heart to be a 
a great and successful fisherman. D. E. 8. 
Edenton, N. C., Aprii 20, 1867. 


TRAPS AND TREATIES. 


[ E do not suppose that Mr. Seward had spe- 

cial reference to the interests of the O. C., in 
his recent annexation of Russian America to the 
United States; but it is nevertheless a curious co- 
incidence that the principal want of that country 
matches our principal production. We could afford 
to make a present to the State Department of a high- 
ly finished rat-trap in consideration of the new mar- 
ket which it is proposing to open for our hard- 
ware. Take this annexation in connection with the 
rapidly advancing Pacific Railroad, the recent open- 
ing of steamship communication with China and 
Japan from our western coast, and the prospective 
peaceful annexation of all Canada, and a “ big thing” 
this North Western region promises to be. It is evi- 
dent that one of the main pivots of its progress will 
be traps. The first settlers must have them. “ New- 
house’s Superior” is the kind they want. To all this 
vast region therefore, the “Canadian Trapper,” ap- 
pears to be the “ coming man.” 

We verture to suggest to the Secretary of State, 
the propriety of establishing a Trapping Bureau with 
Mr Newhouse at the head of it, whose function 
should be to facilitate the settlement of the West by 
providing it with depots of Traps, furnishing infor- 
mation to Trappers, receiving their furs, &c. Such a 
Bureau would seem to be as important as the Indian 
Bureau, and might in time supersede it. A begin- 
ing of Trapping literature is made in the “ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” the copyright of which we could give 
to the Government for the purpose of having it dis- 
tributed in vast editions throughout the new coun- 
try. The returns in the shape of internal revenue 
and increased population and prosperity would prob- 
ably soon defray the expense. 

Whether Mr. Seward witl think best to establish 
such a department or not, it is pretty evident that 
traps will be needed and that we have got to make 
them. Sokeep the hammer going, boys! The clang 
of your anvils is now the music of progress from 
Maine to Oregon, and will soon doubtless echo in 
the wilds of Russian America and on the banks of 
the Amour. a. 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 


The Nation, of last week, contains a noticeable ar- 
ticle on codperative efforts. Below, we sandwich 
some extracts from it with comments of our own: 


A LITTLE DERANGED. 


“ What with strikes, trades-unions, and the eight- 
hour agitation, the labor market is unsettled to a 
degree never before known, and not in this country 
ouly but in France and England.” 

A conspicuous proof of what Horace Greeley calls 
the Anarchy of Labor under the old regime. “ Strik- 
ing for wages!” Capital and Labor at war! Why 
does not the hand strike the head for lack of support ? 
It does sometimes when folks are crazy ; and society 
seems as yet, not to have got by this symptom of in- 
sanity. 

SACRIFICING FOR AN END. 

“The control of these trades-unions over their own 
members offers one of the best illustrations yet wit- 
nessed of the force of democratic government, of 
the completeness of the obedience which men will 
render to authority of their own creation, even 
when it has no physical force at its back. It is 
quite true that these organizations do exact on all 
questions affecting the relations between employer 
and employed a complete sacrifice of individual 
tastes, opinions, and interest....But then it must be 
remembered that nothing short of this kind of dis- 
cipline will effect the object in view. Nothing but 
perfect union amongst the workmen can give them 
their way as against the capitalists.” 

Communism is @ trades-union operating to break 
down not the tyranny of capital merely, but sin, death, 
and the devil. The sacrifices it calls for are only 





such as are necessary “to effect the object in view.” 
If a certain degree of union secured by a certain 
amount of self-sacrifice enables the coopers and 
carpenters to have “their way as against the cap- 
italists,” a still more ‘“‘ perfect union” based on a fur- 
ther abandonment of selfishness, will give Commu- 
nists their way against the whole power of evil. 


THE GRAND ART. 


“In fact, the art of combination is being brought to 
such perfection in all the trades that there will very 
soon not be one left in England which will not be 
able to make its terms with employers as one man 
while backed up by the resources of hundreds of 
thousands.” 


Aye, “the art of combination,” that is the magic 
ring of this age that commands the genii of success. 
It builds a Great Eastern, organizes a Sanitary Com- 
mission, executes a Central Park, raises workmen 
from the position of serfs to sovereigns. Why not 
study more fully the “art of combination,’ and 
learn that Jesus Christ is its great Professor ? 


IDENTITY OF INTERESTS. 


“The interests of labor and capital are no doubt 
identical; but neither employé nor employer be- 
lieves them to be so, and each acts as if he were 
sure they were not.” 


What if it should appear that ali interests are 
identical, as well as those of capital and labor? and 
that men only distrust each other and keep up the 
fiction of separation, because they are bamboozled 
by a bad spirit that is interested to make mischief 
between them’? Communista is a discovery that 
unity of interests is the normal state of man and 
that Christianity is potent enough to restore 1t.—<. 








PEKINISM.—Thursday’s Tribune contains reports 
of only four cases of supposed baby-killing. These 
were instances where the bodies of the infants were 
found carelessly thrown out ijn exposed places about 
the city. Of the more secret operations of the mod- 
ern Herods, no full report can be made. It is an ob- 
servable fact that at this time when society is in- 
fected with the rage of getting rid of children, the 
Community grows more zealous for taking care of 
those it has, and providing suitably for having more. 
Preparations for building a new children’s house are 
in progress. 


GovueH as AN OraToR.—A correspondent who 
has recently heard Gough, the Temperance lecturer, 
thus describes his performance :—‘ He fairly carried 
the sympathies of his audience by storm, and the ap- 
plause was frequent and enthusiastic. He had appa- 
rently an inexhaustible fund of anecdote and inci- 
dent for illustrating his theme; now moving his au- 
dience almost to tears with some touching story, then 
convulsing them with laughter by some happy hit. 
And with all his brilliancy and wit, you see behind 
it so much feeling, determination and earnestness of 
purpose, that it is evident to the most casual obser- 
ver that his whole heart and soul are in the work, 
Speaking of himself he said, “I am growing old in 
years, but I am young in spirit and feeling.” And 
again, speaking of the final triumph of the temper- 
ance movement, he said: “I shall not live to see it, 
but I shall work for it.” Gough has evidently a mis- 
sion, and, in his way, is doing a great deal of good; 
yet I think all that can be claimed for the temper- 
ance reform is, that it is a forerunner of that great 
movement which will drive out every form of evil, 
including intemperance, from the universe of God.” 


STARTING FLOWER SEEDS. 
T is the testimony of florists generally, that fail- 
ure in the germination of flower seeds is to be 
attributed mainly to ignorance or inattention on 
the part of the gardener, rather than to defect of the 
seed. The right conditions of soil, temperature and 
moisture, in planting, must be observed in order to 
succeed, and these may differ greatly with different 
plants. But after conceding this, there are still 
some questions affecting the treatment of seeds be- 
fore planting, that need to be considered by those 
who offer them for sale; as 
1, Whether seeds of exotic plants are injured if 
kept in too cold a temperature; and 
2. Whether others of the more hardy kinds are 
not injured by too warm a temperature, where they 





Pansies and some of the phloxes are said to be 
improved by planting as soon as ripe. Balsams, and 
some of the Dianthus family itis thought are im- 
preved by the seed being kept over one season be- 
fore planting. Seeds of Gynerium Argenteum or 
Pampas Grass, rarely germinate if grown in this 
latitude. Doubtless the season is too short to tho- 
roughly ripen the seed. Many varieties make slow 
growth during the fore part of the season, owing 
probably to the protracted cool temperature of the 
nights in the spring and early summer, but come on 
rapidly later in the season. 


Any relation of experience in the treatment of 
exotic and other seeds, throwing light upon the 
points above noticed, would be serviceable to florists 
generally. E. G. H. 

0. C., April, 1867. 





A ConFrEssion oF PurPose.—I desire to thor- 
oughly and forever separate myself from the spirit 
of unbelief and darkness, and wish to thank God 
for his goodness to, and patience with me. I wish 
to be firmly anchored to the truth, and pray for any 
experience that crucifies my old life and purges me 
from evil. I desire anew conversion, and a spirit 
that seeks to know and do the will of God. I con- 
fess Christ in me a spirit that will seek first the 


Kingdom of Heaven. 8. Y. Josiyn. 
0. C., April, 1867. 
CORRESPONDENCE 


SCIENTIFIC PROPAGATION. 


Mr. Eprror :—Presuming that my year is nearly, 
or perhaps entirely completed, I inclose one dollar 
as a renewal of my subscription to the Crrcunar. 
It is an interesting and instructive paper, dealing as 
it does with questions which, both philosophically 
and religiously, are intimately connected with hu- 
man happiness. 


I have lately read Dixon’s “New America.” This 
individual seems to be very fair in his description of 
some of the social and religious problems peculiar 
to this country ; but though favored with excellent 
opportunities for investigation, he fails to grasp the 
spirit and motive power which has made your Com- 
munity a successful experiment. 

I have long been convinced that there is ao one 
thing more productive of misery than the thought- 
less, haphazard marriages contracted by the boys and 
girls of this country. In the formation of these sad 
connexions, parental counsel (and generally parental 
knowledge even) is totally ignored as being of not 
the least consequence. The children born of most 
of these marriages, both of whose parents are of the 
eighth or ninth generation from the first colonists 
of New England, are generally of feeble constitu- 
tions, with pale, cadaverous complexions, showing 
the absence of a good circulation of the blood, and 
are very deficient in vital energy. Foreigners re- 
mark this peculiarity in our young of the native 
stock. Every pains is taken to improve the breed 
of horses and cattle in size and strength, in speed 
and constitution; but alas! the human animal is 
left entirely to be the product of chance relations 
and ungoverned fancies. Not thus did the old 
Greeks; and by consequence, for twenty-five cen- 
turies that splendid race, carefully made so by birth 
and culture, has led the van of mankind, and served 
as models for all that was grand in literature and 
philosophy, beautiful in art, and heroic in arms. 

Pardon me for writing so long a letter when I 
only meant to inclose my subscription. 

J.C. 8 
——, Oonn., Aprit 16, 1867. 


A WORK ON ELOCUTION. 

Dear Eprror:—Professor J. E. Frobisher, of this 
city, has lately published a book on Elocution, enti- 
tled “Voice and Action.” So far as I can judge 
from the limited examination given to the subject 
the book is designed to embody the theories fol- 
lowed by the author, in his vocatjon as a teacher, 
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and as such it has merit. The twenty-five les- 
sons which the Professor gave to the “Monks” of 
“ Moffat Abbey,” last winter, we consider of great 
service to us, one and all. The value of his system 
consists, first, in “ building up the voice,” and second, 
in so blending art with nature, in Elocution, as to 
make the two one and indivisible. Art must not su- 
persede nature, but must come in as an aid to its de- 
velopment. Such a theory carried out, discards 
mere conventionalism. Do not imitate, but be nat- 
ural in your speech, is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples rigidly enforced by Mr. Frobisher. For this 
we like him and can commend his system of teach- 
ing as worthy of public patronage. B. 
New-York, April 22, 1867. 


KNIGHTS ON THE WING. 


We. women take turns working in the kitchen, 
three together, for a week at a time. I took 
my turn not long since, and among the various duties 
of this department, I found that of serving cold 
victuals to “tramps,” one of the most interesting, 
vexatious, and amusing. It is astonishing how many 
people there are, who trudge up and down this old 
turnpike between Hartford and New Haven, and 
live by begging at the farm-houses on their way. 
Strong, hardy men, call as often as those who are 
in some degree helpless, and many of them ask 
for food with an absence of shame-facedness that 
is truly wonderful. You might think they were the 
princes of the road claiming the hospitality of their 
serfs. We wouldn’t care, if they were actually seek- 
ing work, as they say they are; but when the same 
ones appear again and again, with a biography as 
changeable as the color of the. chameleon, we begin 
to doubt, and set them to chopping wood, that they 
may earn an honest dinner, by way of variety. 


Some with a commendable display of self-respect, 
come poking in with a distracted-looking bundle of 
old umbrella frames under their arms, and inquire if 
we want any umbrellas mended. We seldum want 
them to mend our umbrellas, so a dinner is their 
next request. Others are abject enough, and seem 
not to be devoid of some sense of the degradation 
of their condition. It is a pitiful sight, when a wo- 
man comes in with a puny child in her arms, while 
she is half-barefooted and scantily clothed. What it 
she has left her husband in the road with a collec- 
tion of things obtained at other houses? We only 
see her wretched appearance, and do our best to 
satisfy her petition for old clothes. Occasionally, 
there ‘s a beggar with rather high notions, and if the 
gifts he receives do not suit his fancy, he will fling 
them to the ground in disdain, when he gets beyond 
the gate. Usually, they appear very grateful; and 
no one is sent away without having some attention 
paid to his wants. 


One day a tall, lank, slouchy fellow entered the 
back-door, and having seated himself by the kitchen 
fire with an inimitable smile of assurance and self- 
satisfaction, he stated his purpose of “joining” us. 
He said his name was “ Ameriky Burnham ;” and he 
certainly had enough inexpugnability in his composi- 
tion to deserve the name of his country. His ap- 
pearance was extremely comical. One look at his 
face was sufficient to produce a smile in the most 
punctilious. Since seeing him, I have not been able 
to persuade myse'f that the pictures in the comic 
papers are so very much exaggerated. He had a 
narrow, somewhat retreating forehead, around which 
limpsy heir of no particular color hung in zigzag un- 
certainty; eyes, small, penetrating, and with an 
irrepressible leer in them; a prodigious nose, and a 
mouth extending nearly to the middle of his cheeks, 
where the corners curled up in a smile so perpetual 
and broad that there was no such thing as looking 
at him with composure. Perhaps you will think 
he was drunk? But he wasn’t; nota bit. Nobody 
could persuade him out of his purpose to join us, nor 
make him understand how unprepared he was for 
such a change. After being told repeatedly that we 
should not receive him and that he had better move 
on, he finally had to be assisted to the door—not 
roughly but firmly—and placed outside. 


We have reason to suspect our callers often tell 
us pretty big stories, but we don’t always detect them 





in falsehood so clearly as we did the other day, when 
& woman who asked for cold victuals undertook to 
display her knowledge of geography. When she 
came in she left her daughter outside the door. 
After giving her something to eat, Mrs. A—— 
said: 

“ How old is your daughter?” 

Beggar.— She ’s sixteen.” 

Mrs. A—‘ Then she is about old enough to work, 
is’nt she?” 

Beg.—( confidentially) “ Ye-es. We've come from 
Albany and we're going to New York to get work.” 

Mrs. A.—“(in surprise) “Why! you have gone 
very much out of your way to come down here in- 
to Connecticut on your way from Albany to New 
York!” 

Beg.—( not at all abashed) “ O, wal, we visited a 
cousin of mine in New Jersey,(!) as we came along.” 

This was too much. Mrs. A.— retired in dismay, 
while the erudite dame departed with an idea, no 
doubt, that her extensive travels would yet enlighten 
the world. T. Cc. M. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
VIL. 
HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

E had turned aside, and set ourselves down in 

that beautiful valley for a purpose far from 
pleasing to the soldiers. For the present we had 
just one disagreeable duty to do, and nothing more; 
and for it we had no inspiration of patriotism nor 
reward of glory. There is surely but one step be- 
tween the sublime and the ridiculous, but we were 
forced to take the step, little as we liked it. We 
who should have been winning a martyr’s crown or 
a hero’s fame, had no choice but to spend long 
weeks of splendid autumn weather in the most ig 
noble employment of having the measles and taking 
care of them. 

On the hill-side overlooking the camp, were four 
large tents standing closely together, amid a cluster 
of oaks, and surmounted with the red flag, which is 
to the soldier the ensign of a foe more to be dreaded 
than those who bear the lead and steel. It was the 
flag of the great army of hades, marching in two 
grand columns, which codperate to destroy the 
lives of more soldiers than ever fall in battle. These 
mysterious and irresistible agencies of evil, are disease 
and medicine. I would not depreciate what science 
is doing to remove or mitigate the causes of death. 
Mankind can yet ill dispense with the moral support 
and physical relief which are afforded by the intelli- 
gent and conscientious-physician ; but itis worthy of 
note that the more wisdom the profession acquire, 
the less do they drug their patients. A considerable 
part of our men were down with the measles at 
once. How it happened that so many of them had 
till now escaped this almost universal malady of 
childhood, was a wonder. One of them said, in ex- 
tenuation, that his family had them, but being poor, 
and having many children, there were not measles 
enough to go around. 

Our chief regret was that the order of rank of the 
different members of our medical staff was the re- 
verse of what it was in merit. Our assistant sur- 
geons were men of experience, conscientious in their 
practice, and relied more upon good sanitary regula- 
tions and the recuperative powers of life, together 
with the encouragement and advice which they could 
give, than they did upon drugging. But the first 
surgeon was the opposite of all this; and as he 
looked upon all suggestions from his associates as 
impertinent interference, we were in a sad plight. 
He not only had faith in the omnipotence of physic, 
but declared that it took twice as much medicine to 
accomplish the desired result in the South, as it did 
in the North; hence he doubled the dose. The 
double dose of cathartics was to be given once in 
two hours, night and day, in incipient measles, with- 
out regard to effects, until the strength of the pa- 
tient was completely exhausted, and then ten to 
twenty grains of quinine once in two hours, were ad- 
ministered to bring him up. The consequences to 
our poor boys may be inferred. Some died; but 
many who partially recovered, dragged out weary 
months in efforts to get discharged. Some suc- 


ceeded; but more were discharged by death, being 
worn out by hard marches, hard fare, discourage- 
ment and homesickness. As we succeeded in getting 
rid of our first surgeon a few weeks afterward, to the 
great joy of officers and men, we will now dismiss 
him from our story. The following extract from a 
letter will describe my experience at this time: 

We have ten nurses and two matrons, I go around 
with the surgeon in his examination, and make min- 
utes of his prescriptions, copies of which I post on 
the side of the tent near the head of each patient. 
I take the medicines from the Hospital Steward, and 
see that the nurses give them as prescribed. 1 take 
an inventory of all the property of every patient in 
my charge. I also take my turn as a nurse, to watch. 
You know how one patient with the measles will 
affect the air of a house, and may imagine if you can 
what the air of a tent is, when crowded full of men 
who are drenched with cathartics. How do I stand 
it? When aman makes up his mind, he can stand 
anything. I never enjoyed life better—not that the 
service itself is not the most unpleasant I ever had 
— but when I look on the noble young men who 
have given up all to their country’s holy cause, so sick, 
so coarsely treated, so far from those whose love 
would delight to minister to them, but who have not 
even the sad — of watching with them when 
they die, and when I reflect that to some one they 
are each as dear as the writer is to you, I confess it 
becomes a precious privilege to do the little that I can 
for their comfort. I imagine sometimes that the bless- 
ing of those who love them comes in the air to cheer 
a service, than which in itself considered, nothing 
could be more loathsome. I know that the grace of 
God does help me or I could not feel so happy and 
strong. The right word at the right time seems to 
come to drive away melancholy and induce cheer- 
fulness, which is better than medicine. The weather 
is generally pleasant, though the days are hot and the 
nights chilly. It rained terribly all one night, and 
the poor fellows were wet in spite of all we could 
do; the torrents rushed down the hillside, which was 
so rocky that we could not dig trenches sufficient to 
turn the water aside, so we made a ditch through 
the center of the tent, and the a of the flood sung 
the sick to sleep while the mists from the canvas above 
soaked their coarse blankets. After the warm morn- 
ing sun_had stopped their shivering, they appeared 
improved by their baptism in the purifying element. 
Our only way to make beds for the sick, was to lay 
branches of trees on rough frames which extended 
the len of the tent on each side, By covering 
these skillfully with twigs with the leaves on, a pass- 
able mattress was formed ; upon these the men were 
packed quite closely for we could not lodge half who 
were brought, and we take in only the sickest. 

It seemed a wretched state’ of things, to drag out 
the body of a man who had died during the night, 
trom between his living bed-fellows, who must have 
suffered from the depressing effect of their nearness 
to death, touching and chilling them through the 
last long hours of night. 

To those who were well and free from the care 
of the sick, the stay in that valley was a holiday to 
be spent just as the fine October weather, ample 
liberty and leisure to roam, wild grapes and paw- 
paws or game in the forests, or the peaches and 
chickens of the farmers, attracted them. At this 
stage of our military education the most of us 
had some pocket-money, and as we were still 
among a population who were not all convicted of 
being “secesh,” we paid for what we gathered from 
the people. Some of the officers had their wives 
with them, who brought their side-saddles and hai 
fine times galloping about the country. We were 
well supplied with the best of food. In the moon- 
light there were music and dancing, while in some 
quarters there were prayer and praise. For us at 
the hospital there was no time for recreation, and but 
little for rest. Time full of useful action is most 
happily spent. I was often invited by the chaplain 
to share his services in the hospital, where his daily 
visits were welcome to the greater part, and also in 
his sabbath preaching. That camp left a green 
spot in memory. I can almost hear the echoes of 
the bugles in the neighboring camps, and the dull 
thunder of the sunset gun from the distant fort; but 
it was not all poetry, for mixed with the harmonies, 
were the hoarse voices of eighty mules, which, in 
stormy weather, kept up .their incessant braying all 
night long, mingling doletully with the moans of men 
in pain; butthe angels came with messages of peace, 
and life was more than tolerable. 

But all is now astir ; for we march in the morning, 
we know not where. There is no sleep in camp, the 
boys are soelated with the idea of moving; all the com- 





bustibles are gathered in heaps, for bonfires, lest some 
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poor, ignorant and inoffensive citizens, whose fences 
we had used for fuel, might get the benefit of an empty 
box or barrel; our patriotism could not allow that. 
The night was.spent in packing our stores and tents, 
and in getting the sickest of our patients off to the 
post hospital at Rolla. There was room in our am- 
bulance for only a part of the convalescent, but by 
changing occasionally we managed to get them 
along. 

My short nap on the ground was broken at four in 
the morning by the reveille, and by daylight we were 
at Rolla, five miles on our way, having taken break- 
fast from the haversack while marching. By four 
p.m., we had made twenty-five miles, and the day 
following twenty-seven more. Being pretty well 
worn with the service of the last few weeks, and 
suffering some from illness, I did not take much pains 
to gather bedding when we came into camp on these 
evenings, but tinding a smooth spot, William and I 
joined-our blankets and found rest while discussing 
our rations, with merry chat. 


A BOON COMPANION. 

William deserves special mention ; he was so good 
a friend, so worthy a man, and so near my heart too 
—the man of the whole thousand whom I chose to 
have nearest to me. I had first seen him in my con- 
gregation in central Massachusetts, when he was a 
blacksmith’s apprentice. He was a member of our 
colony in Iowa; and as soon as the telegraph indi- 
cated the spot where our land was located, he 
took his fifty dollars, his few tools and what he knew 
of his useful trade, along with his more reliable capi- 
tal—a true heart and strong health—and was one of 
the first on the ground, where he bought a shanty, in 
which he not only put up his forge and heated his 
irons, but cooked his food as well, and lodged in a bunk 
overhead. So cheaply did he subsist, where corn 
was ten cents a bushel and meat two cents a pound, 
and so merrily did his ever-ringing hammer call in 
the dollars where his labor was so much more 
remunerative than in the older states, that «at 
the time of his entistment, four years from the 
start, he had a flourishing business, ample means, and 
a little family to whom he was a model husband and 
father. He was one of the first to say to me, “I will 
enlist if you will;” and I confess that we had some 
influence to induce each other to go into the army, 
This was quite natural, as we had been in a habit of 
dropping into each other’s homes with as little cere- 
mony as members of the same family use in enter- 
ing their sitting-room. Our business relations too 
were peculiar. I had considerable of his work 
the first year, and also furnished him with some sup- 
plies. When I spoke of settlement, he put it off for 
a more convenient time; and when the people made 
my family a donation visit, he brought in his whole 
bill receipted in full, with other contributions beside ; 
surprising all with his extravagant generosity, espe- 
cially as he-was not a church member. After this, it 
was vain for him to try to pay me for any thing; 
and as he was equally obstinate, we continued in 
communistic relations so far as our mutual dealings 
were concerned. 


I have often asked myself, What but a criminal sel- 
fishness prevents all men from at once commencing to 
serve each other, looking alone for the supply of their 
wants to those who are serving in the same spirit 
in all the various productive industries? To say 
that this is impossible, is to deny the power of 
Christ to save us from selfishness, and to assert 
an unbelief which puts the seal of despair upon all 
the good aspirations of mankind. The work that 
Christ is now doing, in setting before the world a 
practical demonstration of his power to overcome 
selfishness in the hearts of men, is indeed the dawn 
of that day whose sunrise is at hand, whose glory 
shall fill the world with the eternal victory of love. 


An Irishman once said to another, “ An’ ye have 
taken the teetotal pledge, have ye ?” 

“Indade, I have, and I am not ashamed of it 
aither.” 

“And did not Paul tell Timothy to take a little 
wine for his stomach’s sake ?” 

“So he did; but my name is not Timothy, and 
there’s nothing wrong with me stomach.” 





THE STORY OF VINELAND. 

[The New York Hvening Post of a late date, gives a 
pleasant account of the new village of Vineland, N. 
J., whose rapid growth and peculiar manner of for- 
mation under certain organic ideas of its founder, 
invest it with considerable interest. The district of 
which Vineland is a part, comprises a tract of 32,000 
acres, situated in what was till recently a wild sec- 
tion of New Jersey. The manner of its settlement 
and its present aspects are téld as follows:] 

In April, 1861, it had twenty-five inhabitants ; 
in December, 1866, it had, by count, over eight 
thousand eight hundred. In 1861 it was a wil- 
derness; in 1867 it is filled, and in the most 
thickly settled parts crowded, with pleasant little 
homesteads, with broad streets and roads regu- 
larly laid out and planted with shade trees, with 
twelve schools and an academy, with half-a-doz- 
en churches, with az Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society, an Historical Society, a Floral 
Society, a Lyceum, a Library Association a Base- 
Ball Club, and a number of other similar institu- 
tions, and twc newspapers. 


The story of this rapid and sound growth— 
for it appears to be sound in every way—is one 
of the most remarkable and curious of our 
many American experiments in colonization, and 
though it lies somewhat out of the line within 
which Mr. Hepworth Dixon confined his inves- 
tigations in his late travels in this country, re- 
corded in his “New America,” it would have 
been very well worth his notice. 


It is not a Socialistic or Communistic experi- 
ment, but a purely practical enterprise, in which 
are now engaged men of all Christian denomi-. 
nations, and from half the states of the Union, 
each intent on building up for himself an inde- 
pendence ; all industrious, most of them intelli- 
gent, some scholarly men, and few, very few with 
agreater capital than two or three thousand dol- 
lars. 

The first thing that strikes one as he drives 
through Vineland, is, that there are no fences. 
There are no fences in Vineland. You ride for 
miles along broad smooth roads planted with rows 
of young shade-trees, and allisopen. A western 
man who visited the placc asserted that he 
caught a violent cold in it, owing to the absence 
of his accustomed fences. A stake marks the 
boundary line of each piece of property; a 
broad strip of greensward lines and bounds the 
road in front of each five or ten acre lot, and 
acre after acre is set out in pears, vines, straw- 
berries, blackberries, peaches and apples, all 
open to the road and to the world, and all safe 
from depredation. 

It is a moderate estimate to say that two 
hundred thousand dollars have been saved to 
this young settlement by its avoidance of fences. 
What in another region the poor settler would 
have paid for fencing his ground, here sufficed to 
stock it with fruit; and what it elsewhere annu- 
ally costs to repair the fences, here enables the 
farmer to buy an additional supply of plants. 
The wise provision of the founder, that cattle 
should not roam abroad, has been doubtless one 
of the secrets of the success of the enterprise. 

The population is made up of families from 
half the states in the Union; but the visitor, if 
he is familiar with New England, soon discovers 
by the style of house architecture that the ma- 
jority in the people are from the northeastern 
states. There are few Germans; no Irish. 
Indeed, there are few foreigners of any nation- 
ality on the tract. 

The chief business is as yet fruit growing, 
and it appears to be followed with an industry 
and skill which make the landscape pleasing by 
reason of the thorough culture of the small hold- 
ings. Last year Vineland sent out considerable 
quantities of strawberries, besides some of the 
larger fruits; this year many very thrifty or- 
chards and vineyards will bear for the first time, 
and many families who have been living in a 
somewhat pinched way for two or three years 
will find themselves comfortably off—their great 
struggle over, and an independence gained. 

Besides the fruit culture, a number of small 





manufactures are established in Vineland, such 
as the canning of fruits, the making of what 
are known as Shaker bonnets, paper boxes, &c. 
The place is admirably eee | to such pur- 
suits, and the people, when they get a little 
more time, will dyubtless unite in some codp- 
erative enterprises of this kind. 

Charles K. Landis, the founder of Vineland, 
is a young man of thirty-three, and unmarried. 
He looks like a man of considerable force of 
character, great good sense, and seems to have 
a shrewd and accurate knowledge of the fun- 
damental principles of political and social econ- 
omy. One would think the originator of such 
enterprise to be of a poetical turn of mind, and 
mastered perhaps by his imagination; for no 
thoughtful man can see what has grown up un- 
der Mr. Landis’s hand in five years, without 
having his imagination touched by the spectacle. 
But he is a thorough practical man of business ; 
looks and dresses like a prosperous New York 
merchant, and administers his own affairs, with 
the help of a corps of quiet, alert young clerks, 
like a great merchant in his counting-room. It 
is his practical sense and business mgecy 
which have made the enterprise so successful, 

Iiis rules for the sale of land, which are 
strictly carried out, benefit not only himself, 
but every inhabitant of the place. Land was 
sold, from the beginning, only in regularly sur- 
veyed small tracts, not, I think, in any case 
over forty acres, and for the most part in ten 
and twenty-acre plots. Each sale was made 
subject to certain conditions—that a dwelling- 
house should be built, a certain quantity of land 
cleared and cultivated, shade trees set out with- 
in a specified and limited time. The house 
must be set a certain distance from the road ; 
cattle must be strictly “ kept up”—and for the 
rest, the owner did and does what he likes, 
and troubles himself no more with Mr. Landis 
than if he lived in Iowa. The place is govern- 
ed by the rules and laws made by the people 
themselves; Mr. Landis is only one of the 
citizens, and assumes no more authority than 
any vther—though naturally he has a large in- 
fluence in their counsels. 

It is evident that under this system every 
purchase added instantly to the value of every 
piece already settled, and continues to do so. 

very settler’s interest is promoted by. Mr. 
Landis’s efforts. Land speculators, the bane of 
our western settlements, get no hold here, and 
a community is built up of practical industri- 
ous men, intent upon their own advancement. 

There is not a tippling-shop of any kind 
upon the place. There ay «Ntaine law,” for- 
bidding men to drink ; but as a wise measure of 
social economy, the people say if any one likes 
ale or wine, or spirits, let him consume them at 
home. 

Many of the people had very limited means 
when they came here; on every hand you see 
small, very small houses—kitchens these will be- 
come, by and by, when the first full fruit-crop 
enables the owners to build houses against them. 
Some families have built barns only for a begin- 
ning, and live in these, waiting for their fruit to 
bear. Meantime their children go to school, 
and their families, often from the crowded cities, 
live more comfortably than our best mechanics 
and artisans can live in New York, and look 
forward to a comfortable independence, which 
with courage and perseverance they are sure to 
attain in a very few years. 

Vineland abounds with men who before they 
came thither, followed mechanical or profession- 
al pursuits, and who abandoned the city for an 
untried country life. They appear, for the most 

rt, to be contented, and indeed more than that. 
They say that the change has benefited their 
health; that they have not found it too difficult 
to-accustom themselves to the new labors; and 
they talk and look like men who are carving 
out their own future to suit themselves. To 
New England and northwestern men the climate, 
with its short winters and breezy simmers, has 
a great charm; and all declare the tract to be 
healthful, and absolutely free of malarious fevers, 
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To one who knows the narrow, filthy and un- 
wholesome accomodations of mechanics and their 
families in our large cities, and especially in New 
York, the sight of Vineland is a great pleasure. 
Here is a settlement so planned that any indus- 
trious workingman, with spirit enough to try a 
new life, and with a capital too small to set him 
up in business in town, may in a few years do 
well, and may from the beginning live comfort- 
ably with his family, in the midst of a moral 
and intelligent community, where the capitalist 
cannot oppress him; where luxury and pride 
do not crush the poor man’s family ; where, in 
short, one man is really as good as another. 


DEACON TALLMADGE ON CARPETS. 


[ From the “ Autobiography and Correspondence” 
of Dr. Lyman Beecher, we cull the following in- 
cident of his ministry at East Hampton :] 

We had no carpets; there was nota carpet 
from end to end of the town. All had sanded 
floors, some of them worn through. Your 
mother introduced the first carpet. Uncle Lot 
gave me some money, and I had an itch to 
spend it. Went to a vendue, and bought a bale 
of cottun. She spun it, and had it woven; then 
she laid it down, sized it, and painted it in oils, 
with a border all around it, and bunches of 
roses and other flowers over the centre. She 
sent to New York for her colors, and ground 
and mixed them herself. The carpet was nailed 
down on the garret floor, and she used to go up 
there and paint. She also took some common 
wooden chairs and painted them, and cut out 
figures of gilt paper, and glued them on and 
varnished them. They were really quite 
pretty. 

H. B.S. “That carpet is one of the first 
things I remember, with its pretty border.” 

C. “It lasted till my day, and covered the 
east bedroom in our Litchfield home. 

H. B. 8. “ Well, father, what did East 
Hampton folks say to that?” 

Oh, they thought it fine. Old Deacon Tall- 
madge came to see me. He stopped at the par- 
lor door, and seemed afraid to come in. 

: “Walk in, deacon, walk in,” said I. 
“Why, I can’t,” said he, “’thout steppin’ 


on’t,” en, after a it awhile in i- 
ration, “ D’ye think ye can have all that, and 
heaven too ?” 


HOPE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
Men love full well to talk and dream 
Of better, future days; 
We see them toward a golden gleam 
Forever run and chase. 
The world grows old, then young, and e’er 
Man hopes improvement is more near. 


Hope leads him into life, and tends 
His boyhood’s joyous rise ; 

To youth her magic light she lends, 
Nor with the old man dies. 

Tho’ ends the grave his weary days, 

Still at the grave he hope doth raise. 


It is no vain delusive cheat, 
In Folly’s brain begot; 
The heart proclaims with every beat : 
We're born to nobler lot. 
And what the inner voices say, 
Doth ne’er the hoping soul betray. 
New Haven, Conn. J. J. 8. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Dr. SEARS, who was appointed general agent 
for distributing the Educational Fund given by Mr. 
Peabody for the benefit of the South, announces by 
circular the principles by which he will be governed 
in the distribution. The essential condition is, that 
the people of the South must first show schools 
already established and needing aid, or must prove 
that they have the intention and are making ef- 
forts to establish such as are worthy of encourage- 
ment, 


Senator Wrieon of Massachusetts is on a tour 


at the South, giving public addresses in different 
cities and towns, on the present state of affairs, recon- 
struction, the prospects and duties of the freed- 
men, &c. He is said to be very well received, hav- 
ing already spoken at Petersburg, Orange Court 
House, Richmond and Norfolk, Va., and made other 
appointments further South. Several other mem- 
bers of Congress, from the North and the West 
( Judge Kelley of Penn., Senator Pomeroy of Kansas, 
and Gen. Nye of Nevada,) propose also to visit the 
South this summer. Besides these, several colored 
speakers, have been engaged by the congressional 
Republican Committee to canvass the South; viz., 
H. H. Garnett, J. W. Loguen, W. Howard Day, 
and J. W. Forten of Philadelphia. The Spring- 
field Republican warmly recommends that Henry 
Ward Beecher’s society in Brooklyn should allow 
him a three months furlough for speaking in the 
South. “The generous spirit he has manifested 
toward the southern people since the war,” says 
the Republican, “ would insure him a cordial re- 
ception and a candid hearing.” 


Tue Indian war which for some time past has 
been looked for as probable, has at length broken 
out. The various hostile tribes of the western Ter- 
ritories, the principal of which are the Sioux, Chey- 
ennes, Blackfeet and Crows, appear to have united 
their forces and taken the war-path. They have al- 
ready attacked several stations on the overland 
routes of travel, burning the stations, killing the white 
men in charge at some of them, and driving off the 
mules and horses. A late dispatch says that an at- 
tack on Fort Benton was expected. Gen. Hancock, 
commanding an Indian expedition, is marching Uni- 
ted States forces into the Indian country. 

THE western lakes and rivers are reported to be 
now free from ice, and their navigation to be fairly 
opened. But accounts of great floods at the west 
and of the damage done thereby, continue to be re- 
ceived. St. Paul, Minn, has been partly overflowed ; 
the Missouri river at Leavenworth, Kansas, is said 
to be higher than at any time before since 1844, and 
both from that river and the Platte much damage 
has been done to the Pacific railroad and its branches. 

THE reports of the officers of the Freedman’s Bu- 
reau, for March, show a great improvement in the 
condition of the blacks at the South, and in the feel- 
ings of the whites towards them, compared with the 
state of things a year ago. Gen. Howard reports 
that there are 12,000 colored schools in the country, 
400 of which have colored teachers, and 623 of which 
are supported by the colored people. In some parts 
of the South there is still great destitution among 
both whites and blacks, and there is still need of 
much more aid than has been provided. 


LaTEsT accounts from Mexico confirm the news 
before received, of the capture of Puebla by the 
Liberals commanded by Gen. Diaz. On getting pos- 
session of the city, Gen. Diaz barbarously ordered 
the execution of all the officers of the Imperialist 
defenders, above the rank of Jieutenant. The reason 
assigned for this course was, that Diaz had previ- 
ously twice demanded the surrender of the place, 
promising to give quarter to the defenders, if his de- 
mands were promptly complied with ; but that they 
had been rejected with scornful and insulting lan- 
guage. The Liberals are now closely investing Vera 
Cruz, and also Queretaro where Maximilian is. The 


emperor lately made an attempt to escape in dis-| @: 


ise, with his principal officers, but was prevented 
y the Liberal forces, which are pressing the town 
and the garrison very hard. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending April 28, 1967. 





Dentaria laciniata, Pepper root. 
Direa palustris, Leatherwood. 
Viola cucullata, Common Blue Violet. 
Viola pubescens, var. scabriuacula, Downy Yellow 

-  [ Violet. 
Viola Muhlenbergii, American Dog Violet. 
Viola blanda, Sweet White Violet. 
Fragaria Virginiana, Wild Strawberry. 
Dicentra Quewllaria, Dutchman’s Breeches. 
Trillium erectum, Birthroot. 


Standing Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of dc- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Crcutar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 335 Broadway, N. Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY, 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven, Conn. Num- 
ber of bers, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
rigs, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticiem and the rule of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufii- 
cient acquaintance; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded ; and large accessions will be impossible til! 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for eatching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
885 Broadway, New York. Descriptive liet and price-list sent 
free on application, 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, N.Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLE. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherrice, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


JELLIES. 
The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past eca- 


son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
ard Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 385 Broadway, N. Y. 











SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); aleo of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for calc 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 385 Broadway, New York. 


©. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6196.) 
This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enorgh with your orders 


and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow you four per cent. onit till the next order. 


PICTURES. 

The following pope views of the Oneida Communit. 
can be furnished op application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 

Troup; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Bui sand 
Group G ds can be furnished for 40centseach. Viewe, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receiptofthepricenamed. Addrers, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 














BACK VOLUMES 
Of Tue CircuLax, unbound, viz., Vol. I of the Old Serice, cun- 
taining ae and Reminiscences of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with 
an account of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, Ke’, and 
Vols. I and II of the New Series. For eale at this Office., at 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 





¥ PUBLICATIONS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CuHRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 


mphlet of 48 ;.by J. H. Noyes. Pri : a 
pop aged haa ce, 20 ets, for sin 


Maz Contineace; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let-” 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyzs. Price, 50 cts. perdoz. 


Tus Trarper’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and IlIustrati« or 
118 pp. Svo. - Price 75 cts, 





[The above works are for sale at this office.] 





